The Sequel of the Observations hath confirm’d,that the peri¬ 
od of 80 days, which was yet fotnewhat doubtful in the fecond 
difcovery, is Sufficiently juft, and that he doth not anticipate 9 
revolutions,whieh are made in a.years,but by one whole day;& 
that in the Conjunctions with Saturn his Latitude augments on 
the one and the other fide.according as the ring of Saturn enlarg- 
eth it felfjthough the line of his motion isnot parallel to the cir¬ 
cumference of the ring: w ch was noted in the firft Observations. 

The other Planet,which was discover’d about the end of the 
year 167 a,hath his greateft digreftion from the Center of Saturn 
only 1 diameter and 2 thirds of his Ring, and the period of his 
revolution about Saturn is 4 days and a half, but more precisely 
4 days,12 hours,&37miaHis Latitudeaugmentsalfo accord¬ 
ing as the Ring enlargeth,and at theprefent that thelargenefs of 
the Ring is greater than the Diameter of the Globe ofSaturn, he 
is to pafs in the Conjunctions without touching neither Saturn 
nor his Ring.Yet notwithftanding we have not yet been able to 
diftinguifti him in the Conjunctions either i'n the upper or low¬ 
er part of his circle^ but only in his greateft,as well Oriental as 
Occidental, digreflions. And this Satellit being alternately one 
day towards his conjunction, and the other day towards hisdi- 
greflion, he is ordinarily not Seen but every third day,and rare¬ 
ly 2 days together, when it falls out that at the hour of Observa¬ 
tion he is in the middle betwixt the conjunction and digrelTiori. 

Laft!y,the apparent magnitude of thefe Planets is So little, 
that pofterity will havecaufe to wonder, that their difeovery 
was begun by a Glafs of 17 foot. 

And forafmuch as we have .endeavour’d with the Same atten¬ 
tion and care toobferve,whether there be not the like Planets a- 
bout Verna and Mars, and have not been able to find any, even 
then when their diltar.ee from the Earth w ; as 20 or 30 times lefs 
than that of Saturn, it may thence be concluded, that Verna and 
Mars have no Satellirs,whofe Surface enlighten’d by the Sun and 
expofed to the Earth is not 20 or 30 times lefs than that of the 
two SareMits of Saturn,and lefs capable of reflecting the light o£ 
the Sun. 

An Account of tome Books: 

I. PHARMACOPOEIA Cotlegii Regain Lon A. A. 1677.fr fa 

T His new Edition,reviewed by the Royal Colledgeof the 
Learned Phyfitians ot London,h&ih thefe confiderablead¬ 
vantages over the former, tbatgreat care hath been taken, noc 
only to correCt the manyTypographical faults committed in the 
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former Editions,but alfo to expunge feveral prefcripts conceiv¬ 
ed to be now ufelefs, and to fubftitute in their room a good 
number of others, found acceptab'e and ufetul by experience, 
bochasto theChymical andGalenical i'reparations$iending very 
much, to the fuller inftru&ion of the Apothecaries,& confequent- 
]y to the great benefit of thofethat are to be ferv’dby them. 

II. Cat&l'ogus RL JJSf'TSRMM ANGLltAL, &lnfularum adja- 
ceutium, turn Indigene, turn in agris paffim cult as completions, 
drc.Edit.fecunda-j opera Johanms Raii, M. A e Sec, Regia ; 
Lox.d.mpenfts ]. Martyn Reg, See.Tjpogr.td tnfigne Campan* in 
Cameterio L), Pauli, 1677. in S°. 

I N this fecond Edition the Accurate and Learned Author hath 
prerented the Curious with a confiderable number of Plants 
not contained in the firft; which do amount to about 4 6; feme 
of which were forgotten in the formerEdition,fome were newly 
found out by him.Befidesthar,herearetobemet with not a few 
ufeful Obfervations,which the Author hath partly lighted upon 
in his reading fince, partly received by the communication of 
his fnends.Comparefif you pleafe)what was faid of the firft E- 
dition of this Catalogue in JV,6$ of thefeTra&Sjpubliflfd 1670. 
in September. 

111 .Aero Cbjlinos,or,A Regijlerfor the j 4 ir,&c.By Nathan.Hen- 
fliaw M.D,Fellow of the R Society,London,, 1677. in 12 0 . 

T His alfo is a fecond Edition; which we cannot forbear to 
give fome account of now,confidering the ingtniofity and 
ufefulnefsof thedifeourfetherein contained,which vras,I know 
not how, pa(Ted over in the firft Edition. 

The Traft then contains 5 Chapters; the 1 ft is of Fermenta* 
ticn; the 2^,of Chylificarion; thegi, of Refpiration; the4th, of 
Sanguification; the 5/^,of the Salubrity of frequent changing of 
Air ; together with adifeovery of a new Method of doing it, 
without removing from one p'ace to another, by means of an 
Air-Chamber fitted to that purpofe. 

But the main thing, here undertaken by the Learn'd Author,is, 
that having confidered the Air to be of fome very general ufe, 
and proved great quantity of Air in all mixed bodies, as alfo 
that the Air of all fimple bodies, is capable of Dilatation or 
Conftriftionfor Rarity and Denfity) by being more or Iefs mo¬ 
ved by the prefence or abfence , the nearnefs or remotenefs of 
theSun,heenquiretb 5 Whether all Fermentation may not be re¬ 
duced to this fimple motion of the Air, and doth not depend on 
if, as on a general caufe. In the making out of which, if he have 
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not failed, bethinks it will be no difficult matter, to reduce all 
other motions in the world to that of Fermentation,and proba¬ 
bly to refolve many hard Queftions , not as yet fo rightly de¬ 
termined. But becaufe Contemplations of this kind are,in their 
own nature, very unprofitable, if not reducible to pradife ; the 
Author hath endeavour'd to apply the fame to the Cure and 
Prevention of tuoft Difeafes. 

17 . A Pbi/ofophical bjfay of MUSICK : London, printed for ], 
Martyn, Printer to the R. Society , at the Bell in St- Paul's 
Church yard, 1677. in 4 0 . 

'“T^His Author’s defign being to explain the Nature of Mufick , 
he begins to inquire into the caufe of Sound: In order 
whereunto,he confiders fume of the chi tCphenomena of Sound, as 
1.that it may be produced,according to him, in the Torricellian 
vacuity: 2.that it caufes motion in So! id bodies.and is diminiflh- 
edby the interpolation of folid bodies: 3. that if the bodies in- 
terpofed are very thick,itspaffage is wholly obftrufted: 4. that 
it items to cane to the Ear in ftrait lints v, hen the objed is fo 
feituated that it cannot come in a flrait line to the ear: 5. that 
when the Air is not in motion, its extent is fpherical; and when 
there is a wind, the fphere is enlarged on that part, 
to which the wind blows, and diminished on the contrary part: 
6.that it arrives not to the ear in an inftanr, but confiderably 
flower than fight: 7. that it comes as quick againft the wind as 
with it, though not Co loud r.or fo far. 

Hence he raifes the following Hypothecs. He fuppofes the 
Air,we breath in, to be a mixture of different minute bodies 
which are of different forts and fizes, though all of them are fo 
fma! 1 as to efca pe our fenfes: the gr offer of them he makes Ela- 
ftical, and fucb as are refilled by fulid bodies,altogether im¬ 
pervious to them: The [mailer parts pafs through folid bodies, 
tho not with that eafe but that upon a fudden and violent fiarc 
of them,they (hock the parts of folid bodies that Hand in their 
way, and alfo th cgrojfer parts of the Air.Laftly,that there may 
be anotherdegree ofmoCtfuhtileEtherealpd-ris, with which the 
interftices of thefe and all other bodies are repleat,which find 
freer paffage every where,and are capable of no comprefllon,and 
confequently are the medium and caufe of the immediate ccm« 
munication of Sight. 

Now, of thefe three, he efteems the middle fort to be the me¬ 
dium and caufe of Sound, and that at any time, when the groffer 
Air is driven off any fpace, and leaves it to be poffeft by thefe 
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and other more fubtile bodies, and returns by its elafticity to 
its former place, then,are thefe parts extruded with violence as 
from the center of that place, and communicate their motion as 
far as the found is heard. Or, when any folid body rs moved 
with a fudden and violent motion, thefe parts muft be affefted 
thereby: For,as thefe parts are fo much refilled by folid bodies 
as tofhock them; fo,on the contrary, they muft needs be mo¬ 
ved by the fudden ftartingof folid bodies. 

So that (according to him)SV»#</ may be caufed by the trem¬ 
ble of folid bodies without the prefence ofgroJS Air', and alfoby 
thereftitution of grofs Air,whtn it hath been divided with any 
vio!ence.Thus,/faithhe)wefee,thata Bel! will found in the Tor* 
ricellian fpace; And , when the Airis divided with any fudden 
force,as by the end ofaWhip having all the motion of the Whip 
contracted in it, and by a fudden turn throwing off the Air; or 
by accenfion.as in Thunder and Guns; or by any impreffion of 
force carrying it where other Air cannot fo forcibly follow, as 
uponcomprefilngof Air in a bladder till it breaks, or in a Pot- 
gun, a fudden crack wii! be caufed. 

Having laid down this Hypothefis,and left his Reader to ap¬ 
ply it to the afore-mentioned phenomena, he proceeds to the 
Difeourfe of Mujick it felfand maketh it a conficlerable part of 
his bufinefs to fliew, How this Aflion that caufes Sound , is per¬ 
formed by the fevera! Inftruments of Muftck $ having taught his 
Reader, firjl, What a Tone is, and that the Tones ufeful in Mufick 
are thofe within the -SWe,in which they are placed as they have 
relation to one another. Secondly,* herein confifts that Relation 
of Tones & the union of mixt Sounds. Which done, he explains, 
how Tones arc produced, and what afiiftances are given to the 
Sound by InJlruments.Whtrc he teaches, that wherevera Body 
ftands upon a Spring that vibrates in equal Terms,fuck a Body, 
put intomotion,will produce a Tone , which will be mor cgrave 
or acute, according to the velocity of the returns: Wherefo;e 
Strings vibrating have a Tone according to the Bignefs or Ten- 
fion of them j and Bells that vibrate by crofs Ova’s, produce 
Notes according to the bignefs of them, or the thickncfs of 
their fide'i and fo do all other bodies, whofe fuperficies, being 
difplaced by force, refults or comes back by a fpring which 
carries it beyond its firft ftation. And hereto make it to be un- 
derftood,how every pulfe upon fuch vibrations caufes Sound , 
our Author gives us to confider,that the grofs Air is thrown off 
by the violence of the motion, which continues fomemomensof 
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time after the return of the vibrating Body ; whereupon i’o me 
fpace muft be left to the fubtil matter, which upon the refilltion 
of the Air flares as from a Center * which aflion being the fame, 
by the Author fuppofed to be the caufe of the Sound, ts repeated 
upon every vibration. 

But finding it more difficult to (hew,how Tones are made by 
a Pipe, vthere there are no vifible vibrations j he confiders the 
Frame of a Pipe, and the Motion of the Air in it, and thereby 
attempts to find the Caufe of the 7 'one of a Pipe, and the pulfe 
thatgives the Sound: not omitting to explicate,how Tones are 
made in Violins, Harpfecords and Dulcimers. 

To this he fubjoyns an ingenious Difcourfeof the Varying & 
Breaking of Tones, endeavouring to explain, how it is caufcd 
both in Strings and Pipes: where occur divers pertinent Obfer- 
vations concerning the motion of Pendulums, the Trumpet Ma¬ 
rine ,& the True Trumpet >as alfo th z Sackbut, And having ihew’d, 
that Sound doth caufe a motion not only of folid bodies, but of 
the grofler parts of Air within the Sphere of it; he confiders, 
that if the Air,which is moved by.being inclofed , ftands upon 
fuch a degree of refinance to Comprefiion, that it hath a Spring 
vibrating in the fame meafure with the Sound that puts it into 
motion,there will be the fameeffefl.as when 2 Strings are tuned 
in Unifonphat is,the motion will be fo augmented by fucceed-* 
ing regular pulfes,that the inclofed Air may be brought to ring, 
and produce a Tone. Where he taktth notice of the advice of 
Vitruvius in his Archite6urc,importing, that in the ftruflure of 
a Theatre, there fhould be vafes or hollow pots of feverai fizes 
toanfwerall the Notes of Mufick placed upon the Stage in fuch 
manner, that the voice of them which fang upon the Stage mighc 
be augmented by the ringing of 1 hem : Vitruvius inent ioning di¬ 
vers antient Theaters, where fuch were, infome of BrajS, in 
foine of Earth. 

After this, he defeends to the eonfideration of the Nature of 
Keys in Mufick,and of a fingle Tune $ which later,he fai:b,con- 
fifts in the fucceedingNotes having a due relation to the preccd - 
ing,and carrying their proper emphafis by length, loudnefs and 
repetition, with variety that may be agreable to the hearer. 

Next,he treats of Scbifmes and the Scale of Mufick; ffiewing 
that this Scale is not fet out by any determinate quantities of 
whole or half Notes,though the degrees are commonly fo called^ 
but that the degrees in the Mufical Scale are fixed by the Ear in 
ehefe places, where the pulfes of the Tones are coincident, wish- 
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out any regard to the quantity,Here he endeavors to flhew, how 
all the Notes come into the Scale by their Relation and Digni* 
ties; whence he thinks it will be obvious, why,for ealinefs of in- 
ftruftion and convenience, the Scale of Degrees of Mufick is 
made as Muficians now exhibit it* 

Having difpatched that work, he proceeds to Mufick that 
confiftsof feveral parts in Confort, which is made up of Harmo¬ 
ny,Formality and Conformity'. Of which,Harmony is the grateful 
found produced by the j oyning of feveral Tones in chord to 
one another: Formality requires, that the fucceeding Notes be 
agreable to the formers and Conformity will,that each part have 
the like tendency to the fucceeding Notes. 

Laftiy, he fpeaks of time or the meafures of Mufick; the due 
obfer vance of which is grateful for the fame reafen given for the 
Formality of a fingle 7 »»f,becaufe the fubfequent ftrokes are 
tneafured by the memory of the former,and if they do compre¬ 
hend them, or are comprehended by them, it is alike pleafant; 
the mind cannot chufe but compare one with the other,and ob- 
ferve when the ftrokes are coincident with the memory of the 
former. Whence it is, that, the lefs the intervals are, the more 
grateful is the meafure, becaufe it iseafily &exaft!y reprefent- 
ed by the memory ; u hereas a long fpace of time that cannot be 
comprehended in one thought,is not retain’d in the memory in 
itsexaft meafure, nor can abide the companion, the time paft 
being'always fliortned by fo much as it is removed from the time 
preftnt. 

The whole is concluded by two Obfervations, by which we 
fhall likewife conclude this Account: i.That it plainly appears 
by the Difcourfe of this Traft,how Mufick comes to be fo copi¬ 
ous; for,confider;ng the fpecies of keys,the number of them, the 
variety of Chords,the allowable mixing of Difcord^, the diver* 
fity of meafure; -it is not tobewondred at, that it fliould, like 
Language,afford to every Age, every Nation, nay,every Perf n, 
particular ftiles and modes. 2. That it appears likewife, that 
Tones or sfModes of Mufick in ancient time could not beofother 
kinds than are now,fince there can be noother in nature.Where¬ 
fore the great effeds if then had,if truly related,muft be imputed 
tothe rarity of it,and the barbarity of the people, who are not 
tranfported with any thing ?ifter it become commonto them. 

sfHarch 29. Imprimatur, 
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